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real point of the matter, overlooked by others, the
debate ended in the recognition that he had been
right. It was often a strange and almost distressing
sight to see the difficulty under which he sometimes
laboured of communicating his thoughts, as a speakei
at a meeting, or as a teacher to his hearers, or even in
the easiness of familiar talk. The comfort was that
he was not really discouraged. He was wrestling with
his own refractory faculty of exposition and speech \
it may be, he was busy deeper clown in the recesses
and storehouses of his mind; but he was too much
taken up with the effort to notice what people thought
of it, or even if they smiled; and what he had to say
was so genuine and veracious, as an expression of his
meaning, so full of benevolence, charity, and gener-
osity, and often so weighty and unexpected, that men
felt it a shame to think much of the peculiarities of
his long look of blank silence, and the odd, clumsy
explanations which followed it. He was a man, under
an uncouth exterior, of the noblest and most affection-
ate nature; most patient, indulgent, and hopeful to
all in whom he took an interest, even when they
sorely tried his kindness and his faith in them.
Where he loved and trusted and admired, he was
apt to rate very highly, sometimes too highly. His
gratitude was boundless, He was one of those who
deliberately gave up the prospect of domestic life, to
which he was naturally drawn, for the sake of his
cause. Capable of abstract thought beyond most
men of his time, and never unwilling to share his